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NUMBER SWITCH:* 

A SINGULAR FEATURE-CHANGE RULE IN MODERN HEBREW 

by 

Lewis Glinert 

Hebrew Language Department 
University of Haifa 


Certain quantified nouns and numerals in Modem Spoken Hebrew can be 
singular in form while plural syntactically and semantically. We 
formulate two generative singularisation rules: number switch, acting 
chiefly on time units and numerals, refers both to their phonological 
shape and to the absence of structurally adjacent matter; it is 
obligatory if the modifying Numeral Phrase ends in a plural suffix — 
a syntactic dissimilation — and optional if this phrase is [-DIGITAL] , 
a feature crucial to two further marked morphological processes, ordinal 
and construct -numeral formation, super number switch acts on amount 
and group terms, but after any numeral or pro-numeral. Both rules refer 
crucially to a noun/numeral/quantifier distinction. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

Modem Hebrew exhibits a pair of transformational rules that reverse the [+PLURAL] feature on 
some nouns in circumstances that involve certain numerals and a subset of quantifiers in 
general. We aim to formulate these rules, Number Switch and Super Number Switch, within the 
framework of the Extended Standard Theory of generative grammar. This will involve a re- 
appraisal of aspects of the syntactic -semantic theory of numerals devised by Hurford (1975); 
the feature [DIGITAL] and the distinction between Numeral, Quantifier and Noun that we propose 
also have implications for Hebrew Ordinal and Genitive structures. More generally, we hope 
to shed light on the shape of the Noun Phrase; and shall give consideration to such theoreti- 
cal constructs as transformational structural indices with bracketing that dominates no varia- 
bles, and dissimilatory feature -change in syntax. 


2. PLURALITY 


2.1. Number Concord 

Our argument is predicated on a rudimentary understanding of Hebrew number concord. 1 It is the 
subject NP's number that is copied onto the agreeing lexical nodes, not that of its constituent 
nouns; thus (1) is ungrammatical: 

(1) *Vonam ve ihfiaga ihotefi ve me.nage.v eX ha keXXm. 

'Yoram and Shraga is washing and is drying the dishes' 

The same holds for concord between head NP and Modifier. Furthermore, the features on NP can 
be predicted from, and are dependent on, those of the lexical constituents, as argued in 
Dingwall (1969) ; hence the first and third person nouns take a first person verb in (2) : 

(2) Aru. ve ku lUAgcvuiu eX acme.na. 

'I and he gave ourselves up' 

Plurality is best regarded, at any but the latest stage in derivation, as the positive value 
of a feature [PLURAL] rather than a segmental plural morpheme whose existence contrasts with 


'Rules for Predicate and Modifier Concord have been proposed by Berman (1974), but the present 
account plays up certain crucial aspects that were left to the reader's imagination. See 
also Harris (1951, appendix to 17.33) for an axiomatised account of Hebrew inflection. 
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its non-existence, for reasons such as the following: (a) to capture the notion that a plural 
NP is the product of singular nouns by creating new morphological matter in mid-derivation 
would run counter to any principle that T-rules are meaning-preserving; better to capture this 
by a distinct device such as feature -change on the NP. (b) Hebrew verbs have specialised in- 
flections for person-number- gender combinations, as do many nouns for number + gender, and it 
would offend the spirit of the phonology to apply a plethora of "spelling rules" to a morpheme 
of plurality. 2 

So instances of the feature [+PLURAL] will be segmentalised, after concord- spread, as [im] , 
[ei] , [ot] , [nu] int. al. , according to the categorical, lexical, and feature context. 


2.2. Zero Plurals in the Base 


Before launching our discussion of zero plurality as a product of transformation, we must 
allow for some instances of zero realisation of [+PLURAL] in the base. A handful of nouns 
(and determiners) display only singular form in the plural — as in (3) — while another 
handful exist only in "portmanteau form and in the plural alone, as in (4): 


(3) a. M a kana la. avokado ha j^j t> he j/^^j ba iak? 1 


'What happened to the avocado j^gsej t ^ iat {werej 


b. RaxAhu xamiAha 

'They've acquired five 


1 k&nguAu 
\*kcnguA.ium ' 

kangaroo 1 
^kangaroos J 


in the bag?' 


(4) Ma kana Ic Ahlothet ha xcvfic ha elc? 

'What happened to three the people the these (= 'these three people')?' 


Such forms are best generated by adding to the segmentalising "spelling rule" a subrule 
[+PLURAL] -» 0/ avokado , kcnguAu, xcvac. . . , rather than by switching their morphological status 
from + to [ -PLURAL J 4 and letting the regular lexicalisation rule for the feature [-PLURAL] run 
its course , for these zero forms are context-free realisations, given the particular noun, 
just like any other realisation of [+ PLURAL ] , and indeed just like the zero realisation of 
[+FEMININE] which deserves to be captured by the segmentalising "spelling rules" in view of 
its being so very frequent a realisation of [+FEMININE] (for nouns like em 'mother', ko* 
'glass', clpoa 'bird'). 


Other instances of zero plurality, by contrast, would appear to arise by feature -change. They 
are the theme of this study. 


2 This view of inflection is due to Postal (1969) . 

3 For some speakers, avokado is exclusively singular. 

4 For such a feature -change rule (from Accusative to Genitive) , see Dingwall (1969) . 

5 Xcvac 'people' will bear the inherent feature [+ COUNT] — unlike other exclusively plural N 
such as mayim 'water', ml&hkafiayim 'glasses', which do not permit *iknct[mayijn,mlihka{ > ayim} 
'two' [waters , glasses] ' — plus an exception feature blocking [-PLURAL] altogether. 
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3. NUMBER SWITCH 


3.1. Singularisation of Time Units 


Let us commence by motivating a Number Switch T-rule (henceforth NS) in the specific context 
of Time Units. Consider (5-6): 

f ihanlm 1 


(5) a. Eiea 


avtux. 


t?E) p— 


b. Shtem eifie 


iharUm] 
ihana 


avAu. 


’Twelve P assed - 


c. 


( 6 ) 


*Shte/n eiae ihana avna. 
’Twelve year passed (sg!).' 1 

Lo modecUm maia la koxavim be. 


ihavum 
* ihana 


’One doesn't measure a trip to the stars in 



These sentences exemplify the fact that, when preceded by any numeral from 11 onwards but in 
no other context, ihana 'year' can be found in the singular while its predicator is in the 
plural. The same holds for all time units whose plural suffix is otherwise -bn, i.e. aega 
'minute', yom 'day', xodeih 'month', paam 'time' (as in ten tunei) and not ihnlya 'second', 
daka 'minute ' , ihaa 'hour', ihavua 'week' (other nouns are given in 3. 4. 6.). 6 


It might be supposed that the base rules and lexical component generate all numerals with 
singular nouns — after all, plurality is here semantically redundant — and that, just in 
the case of numerals below 11, an obligatory pluralisation rule comes into effect. Such a 
rule has indeed been proposed for Biblical Welsh by Hurford (1975,193), as follows: 


X 



Noun 


1 


2 


optional where the semantic 
representation of X is a 
number greater than 1 

=> 1 2+Plural 


He says, "X is a variable ranging over categories, including NUMBER and PHRASE [see (18) 
below] and a category such as Quantifier, to which items such as [...] the Welsh words for 
'how many', 'many and 'few' presumably belong," and proceeds to a further T-rule, 0 Insertion, 
that introduces a preposition o just in cases where the numbered N is indeed plural. 


We are inclined to dispute with Hurford on his own territory, for it is surely gauche to assign 
the feature [+PLURAL] in the base — as one would presumably do — only to withhold it when 
a noun happens to be in the company of a quantifier; furthermore, we are not apprised of the 


6 0ur raw data thus differ considerably from those of Klausner (1938) , who claims that "in 
Modem Hebrew there is a tendency [...] to use the plural with all numerals [...] and for 
all objects, whatever they may be" (our translation), and those of Rosen (1962,122), who 
qualifies his "common units of time, measure etc. ordinarily appear in the singular if the 
numeral preceding them is higher than '10'" with the sole exception of ihavua 'week'. 
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fate of modifiers and predicates of such QUANT - N constructions - do they display singular 
or plural concord? Better then to have a Noun-Singularisation rule just in the context of 
quantifiers. 

The latter approach is a fortiori the more desirable for Modem Hebrew. For one thing, the 
small set of nouns so far mentioned can be singular only with numerals above 10. In the course 
of this section, we shall elaborate many other limitations on this rule. We begin by looking 
at the fate of predicates and modifiers of the noun. 

3.2. Constraints on the Target of Number Switch 

Predicates, as seen in (5) above, appear in the plural alone despite the singularisation of 
their subject noun. This is easily captured by ordering NS after the Subject -Predicate Con- 
cord Spread outlined in 2.1. (We shall not pursue the exact ordering of NS, except to mention 
that Concord Spread in Hebrew, which, as Berman (1974) demonstrates, must follow Passive and 
any putative Nominalisation, must at the same time precede Relativisation — as in English, 
rather than, say, as in German — because relative pronouns are often completely deleted in 
Hebrew. So there is nothing to learn from this regarding a terminus post quern for NS) . 

NS does not apply to modifiers of the noun, hence (7), which illustrates a singular adjective 
and prenominal determiner respectively: 

(7) a. *Ak<Vl zi zifujm ihana iozfizt duka ha mahapcxa. 

'After twenty year stormy the revolution was put down.’ 

b. *M a aiu bmzihzx. ota z^ftim ihana? 

'What did they do during that twenty year?' 

Instead Hebrew provides (8) : 

(8) a. Otan c&Aim ihana. 'those twenty year' 

b. Ei/um ihana ioaAot 'twenty year stormy (plural suffix)' 

Even more natural in fact are examples like (9) , with both the time unit and its modifier in 
the plural, despite the decided unacceptability of zifum ihandm 'twenty years' by itself: 

(9) A xah.HA zisuirn ihanim ioaAot duka ha meAzd. 

'After twenty years stormy the revolt was put down' 

But this detail we shall endeavour to explain in 3.3. 

Now the plurality of the modifier does not follow naturally from the inevitable plurality of 
predicates in deep strings such as 

zi turn ihana s [zbsUm ihana hzn ioaAot ] 

'twenty year s [twenty year are stormy (plural suffix)]' 

In the first place, not all determiners occur predicatively; second, there are compelling 
grounds for generating all adjectives attributively in the base (see Glinert (1974) who refers 
to Bolinger and others) as well as by Relative Clause Reduction. So our NS rule must be 
specified as operating only on the head N of a NP. 
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3.3. The Wider Context of Number Switch: _ j'N] 

N 

When the head N is definite, aversion is usually felt for the singularised form. This, and 
the obstacles posed to the operation of NS by genitive modifiers and (marginally) by adjectives, 
can be understood within a unified framework: we shall argue that the structure of the NP 
as a whole has a say in whether NS occurs at all. 

Consider first (10) : 


(10) a. *eAAm ha Ahana Ahe ben km ha medUna ve ha mxlxama 

’twenty the year that were between the birth of the state and the war’ 

b. *eAfum ha Ahana ha axajionot 

’twenty the year the last (= ’the last twenty years’)’ 

Although zAAAjm AhanMn ’twenty years' is ordinarily ill- formed, the non-singularised form of 
the noun is much preferred in a [+DEF] context like (10). 

Observe first that, as is clear from (10), definiteness (of common NP) involves prefixing the 
article ha to the head N and to post-nominal adjectives and determiners. There is in 
principle more than one way of accounting for this. In line with the arguments of Hayon 
(1973,62) for deriving definite articles from a feature [+DEF] generated on NP nodes in 
general, we might make the NS rule sensitive to the definiteness of the whole NP. Alternative- 
ly, the rule might sense the intrusion of the segmentalised article ha between numeral and 
noun, particularly as we have already opted to order NS following the spread of concord 
features — in which one might include the spread of [DEF] from the NP as a prelude to its 
segmental isation. 


But let us offer a slight variation on this proposal, so as to capture a second limitation 
on NS. Consider (11-12): 

f Ahnat 1 


(11) a. leaxan 
'after 


miJLxama 


b . teaxaa zAfum 


(12) a. 


(4 hnot j 

fa year-of 
years -of 

J *A hnatl 


war 


| A hnot j 

'after twenty (*ye*r-of j 
’ (years- of J 


mitxama 


war 


fijom 
jyemef 


AhzAut be eahal 


fa day-of] . ., i 

[days-of j service in the ann >' 


b. unJjm 
’ twenty 


j*Ljom 1 

] ymel] 


Ahenut be. eahal 


*day-of I . , i 

days-of [ service in the arm y 


This exemplifies the "constructive" construction, which is not unlike a German or Latin 
genitive except that the head must precede the modifier, is limited in its scale to an 
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unmodified N, and is sole bearer of the (occasional) distinctive constructive suffix (which we 
have glossed as '-of'). 7 Now when the numbered nouns we are concerned with are "constructs" 
in a constructive, they have to remain plural in form, hence the (b) examples in (11-12). 

Certain explanations can be ruled out. NS could not be rendered sensitive to the special 
phonological shape of the "plural construct" of the nouns concerned (/shanot/ 'years-of ' , 
/yamei/ 'days-of' vs. /shanim/, /yamim/) by being limited to chopping off just /-im/ plural 
endings — for, at the same time as the spelling rules produce construct endings, they will 
also be producing allomorphic stem-forms for the plural of a noun like /yom/ 'day', namely 
/yam/, as in yamim 'days' and ymci 'days-of'. 8 A number switch at this stage would convert 
cAfiim yamim 'twenty days' into *c&aim yam instead of etAim yom 'twenty day'. 

This is, in fact, an appropriate moment to suggest that the operation of NS just on those time 
units whose plural is in -im cannot be captured by applying the rule to the output of the late 
lexical look-up, for even before the creation of -im endings a lexical rule will have con- 
verted the formative yom, +PLURAL into /yam/, +PLURAL. NS at this stage will, as stated, yield 
*eAnim yam. So this aspect of the NS rule is best handled by applying it within the main 
syntactic component just to those time units whose lexical entry has the rule feature amount- 
ing to [+PL -* /im#/], changing [PLURAL] from plus to minus. It is in fact curious that a 
rule aimed against a certain (lexical) situation should apply before the situation has even 
arisen. It is worth considering whether the granular should be equipped to deal with a hypo- 
thetical situation in which the choice of the plural suffix -im or -ot would depend on the 
phonological nature of the noun (i.e. would not be marked by a rule feature in the lexical 
entry) and where the NS rule would nevertheless act to yield etAim yom rather than *eJ>Aim yam. 

Turning again to constructives , it is clearly to some syntactic (rather than phonological) 
aspect of these that NS is sensitive. And, of the many potential syntactic accounts of con- 
structives, we shall espouse that which can shed light on the limitation on [+DEF] nouns out- 
lined above. Consider (13): 

(13) a. *Ah avti et ha ymei 

'I liked acc. marker 

b. A havti it ymeJ, ha kayic. 

'I liked acc. marker days-of the summer' 

The semantic definiteness of the object NP as a whole is expressed by adding the article ha to 
the final construent of the constructive phrase, a fact that can be represented if we regard 
constructives as a sort of recursive ^[N NP] : let the feature [DEF] accrue not to an N node, 

nor to the overall NP node of the sort that dominates the constructive phrase as a whole — or 
else we would create (13a) — but rather to a putative intermediate node, to be called N. 

From here it will be segmentalised by something like Chomsky- adjunction (after being spread to 
any adjectives or determiners sistering NP at any level within the whole nominal structure). 


J kayic \ 
[ha kayic J ' 

he days-of 


I summer 
[the summer 


7 For a more general account of Constructives, see Reif (1968,4.1-4.2.), who dubs the N and 
NP components of Constructives "construct" and "construent" respectively. Berman (1973,105) 
more accurately writes in terms of NN [N NP] , the label expressing the special syntactic 
status of the phrase as a whole. 

8 This is a morphological alternation, distinct from such phonological ly conditioned alterna- 
tion as that between [yam] and[yem]in the pair [ yamim : yemei ] . 
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A semantic rule will meanwhile interpret all N within the overall constructive as definite. 9 

Thus, denoting decreasing syntactic scale by decreasing bar notation in the manner of Chomsky 
(1968) , we propose the following rewrite rules for the noun phrase : 1 0 

(14) N -► fDET)^ (QUANT) R (ADJ P) 

R . M , 

N 

N -* N 

According to these rules , the overall nominal node N can be expanded into a bracked string such 
as 

= [eze esrim J [mefakdei] =[ [yexidot] [= [ = [_ [ shiryon] ]]]]]] 

N NN NN NNNN 

some twenty commanders -of units -of armour 


9 With the rider that the interpretation is not concerned with non-nominal constituent 
structures such as the PP in gn&vcvt ha bakbuk -iheZ yayin 'theft-of the bottle of wine'. 

It may be argued that the interpretation of [+DEF] Constructives such as xavaeJ. ka ian 
'friends-of the minister (= the minister's friends)' is that both N are definite. Now we 
could reasonably generate [DEF] on the R and apply projection rules, before moving [DEF] to 
the N. Note though that, as Rosen (1966,131) first observed, [ -DEF] constructives of the 
kind xavesi knueX 'member-of parliament' are to be interpreted as referring to a definite 
parliament. 

Our analysis derives a certain degree of support from the corresponding rule in Literary 
and Colloquial Arabic. With numerals above 10, a noun is obligatorily singularised both 
when modified by an adjective and when construct to a modifying NP, i.e. both phenomena can 
be put down to the rule's non- sensitivity to the NP context. Thus Tomiche (1964) cites 
Cairo Arabic: 

(i) teJ>a G tJalax yom kamZZn 

'nineteen day whole (pi. suffix)' 

And, by contrast with Hebrew, (ii) would not be well-formed: 

(ii) *teAa c taAaa ayam kamZZn 

'nineteen days whole (pi. suffix)' 

And in Literary Arabic, where the absolute and construct forms are distinct morphologically, 

(iii) is grammatical but not (iv) : 

(iii) G xXnuna ianata G amaLLn 
'twenty year-of work' 

(iv) * G 4AOuna i-inZ c amaZln 
'twenty years-of work' 


1 °We shall not take issue with Hayon (1973) , Reif (1968) , Oman (1964) , and Berman (1973) 
about the need to derive construents from various underlying structures, such as Determiners, 
Relative S, and Subject and Object. Let us regard our rules as capturing at least a later 
stage in the derivation of nominal structures. 
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N 

DET QUANT = 

eze e-i film ^ ^ 

N N 

me^afedex. 

ye.xi.dot = 

I 

N 

I 

N 

ihinyon 

And [+DEF] can accrue only to the node N, hence (15a) but not, for example, (15b): 

(15) a. eAfiim me.ia.kdei yexidot ha ihinyon 

'twenty commanders -of units-of the armour' 

('the twenty armoured unit commanders') 

b. *einim mefiakdei ha yexidot ihinyon 

'twenty commanders-of the units-of armour' 

Having argued the usefulness of several layers of N structure, let us turn again to the Number 
Switch rule. We might_have constrained it simply by referring to the syntactic context as 
follows: N as in jj[N R] fails the NS rule. But if, instead, the context in which the rule 

does apply is stated simply as — i.e. a noun exhaustively dominated by N — we could 

explain_the constraint involving definite N as due to the segmentalisation of the feature [+DEF] 
within N, creating a morpheme that is dominated by N. Disregarding the fact that the features 
[PLURAL], [FEMININE] must be segmentalised after our NS rule, which refers to features and not 
to morphemes, we now feel compelled to suggest that [DEF] , insofar as it is spread only to 
modifiers and not to predicates and as its allomorphy (ha vs. 0) is geared to a syntactic fea- 
ture [COMMON] and not to particular lexical items, is segmentalised by a quite separate rule, 
and at a sufficiently early stage to affect our NS rule. We have thus accounted for the in- 
formedness of (10,11,12) within a unified framework. 

Observe now that, by thus stating the rule for the context rather than for , we 
capture the operation of the rule in the environment of determiners and quantifiers themselves, 
i.e. example (8). 

We are now also in a position to judge (8b, 9) , where singularisation was portrayed as 
reasonably acceptable in the context of an attributive adjective. Basing ourselves on in- 
dependent evidence for deriving adjectives both attributively and predicatively in the base 
(Glinert (1974)), we shall associate the non-singularisation in (9) with a deep structure 
attributive AdjP, whose position in nominal structure is even more "integrated'' than that of 
DET and QUANT — witness the order of elements in (16) below — and is in fact part of R: 

(16) a. baaya ktana zu 

'problem little this' ('this little problem') 

b. baxu/ia ihatenit axat 

'girl auburn one' ('one auburn girl') 
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The less natural singularisation of (8b) is to be associated with the more peripheral AdjP 
derived by Relative Reduction. We surmise that, although the peripheral AdjP is perfectly 
natural in such environments as mtiheka ikate.nl 'someone auburn' 11 and baxafux axat ihatentt 
'girl one auburn', it involves a shade of meaning that may be less appropriate occasionally. 

More generally speaking, it may turn out that rules like NS that refer to a bracketing that 
dominates no variables are not uncommon. Examples of this form are the derivation of English 

pronouns by features like [,— [ ] ] (see Stockwell et al. (1973,129) and, conversely, the 

phonological rule proposed 1 oy Hurford (1975,115) that changes French /sent/ to /sen/ (i.e. 
LsatJ > [s3]) "just when cent is not the sole constituent of a NUMBER, e.g. in cent an and 
cent cmze." 

3.4. The Quantifier Context 

The next aspect of the context of NS to come under scrutiny is the quantifier itself. Only 
when the context has been covered will we ask which nouns apart from time units respond to NS 
altogether. 

Observe first that non-numeral quantifiers 1 2 do not meet the rule: 

(17) *<ama A liana ata xat kan? 

'How many year do you live here ('have you been living here')?' 

This follows from the fact, mentioned on in 3.1. that NS involves a numeral above 10, and 
nothing else. 

Our attempted account of this situation will be in terms of a feature [DIGITAL] (in the sense 
of the ten digits of the human hands rather than the arithmetical 0-9). We hope thereby to 
threw light on the alternation of "absolute" and "construct" forms of Hebrew numerals, on the 
Ordinal construction, and on the structure of numerals, as well as dwelling at length on the 
relation between the categories Numeral and Noun, to which Hurford (1975) has addressed him- 
self. En passant, we shall size up the situation in the light of the Number Theory of Hurford 
(ibid.) and others. 

3.4.1. INTRODUCING THE FEATURE [DIGITAL] 

Were the combinatory properties of Hebrew numerals anything to go by, we should have expected 
NS to apply from 10 onwards rather than from 11. For the tens (from eieA '10 ' on) combine 
with numerals up to teiha '9' but not with aeA '10 ' and so forth, i.e. 10 is a base in the 
Hebrew numeral system. Following Van Katwijk (1965) in his analysis of Dutch numerals, one 
may subcategorise for Hebrew thus: digits/10 -19/tens/hundreds etc. Or, as in Hurford' s 


(ibid. ) 

general account, 

one might establish Hebrew rewrite rules along the lines of (18) 
[pHRASE j (NUMBER) 

(18) 

a. 

NUMBER -» < 


b. 

PHRASE -♦ 

NUMBER M 


c. 

M -» 

'///////// ////\ 




NUMBER M 


“See our forthcoming "How od — a Study of a Modem Hebrew Pseudo-Quantifier." 
“This assumption that numerals are a subset of quantifiers will be revised in 4.1. 
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In other words , as in (c) , 10 and its powers could be viewed as a category apart from the 
digits 1-9 generated recursively by (a). But this, as we have seen, does not motivate the 
Number Switch rule. 

As an alternative, one might invoke the morphology of Hebrew numerals. Above 10, they become 
in some sense more complex: 11-19 are combinations of the digital names with a form for 10, 
and the same principle explains 21-29. 31-39 etc. To derive 20,30... we suffix to the digit 
names a sort of place-holder morpheme* 3 expressing the rankshifting of the digit from the 
unit column to the tens 14 , e.g. i>haJLot>h '3': ikloikim '30'. However mea '100°, elej] '1000', 
m-Llyon 'lO^' — all of which trigger NS — are decidedly non-complex, unless we choose to take 
account of our disucssion next to (37) and in fn. 19 while ignoring that z&eA/aiOLHa. ' 10 ' too 
lose an underlying 'one. So such an abstract morphological distinction fails us too. 

The solution is to be found in another area of Hurford's analysis, given a possible modifica- 
tion. Hurford (ibid. ,63) , in an attempt to express the dependence of each of the English 
numerals from 2 to 12 on the existence of a lower simplex numeral, proposes ordered lexical 
rules that create, say, ten from the morpheme combination vnnropnt/ nine] . In effect, by means 
of his lexical Extension Component , he generates ten both asa member of category M (the base 
numbers) and as a product of the recursive rule (a) mentioned on p. 10. In the latter case, 
one would say that between one... twelve and the topmost NUMBER node there are no nodes but 
NUMBER and /. This would characterise 1-12 by distinction from all the other English numerals. 

Now the same analysis in terms of rules (a-c) would befit Hebrew, the NUMBER^ lexical rules 
being available up to eie/L * 10 ' in this case. And we could have NS apply just in cases 
where the numeral embraces no nodes except NUMBER and /. All higher additive, multiplicative, 
and exponential numerals, involving the nodes PHRASE and M as they do, would not trigger our 
rule. 

We do, however, propose a modification. Hurford (ibid. ,63) employs the recursive rule (a) in 
the production of eleven, twelve, as their complex derivation is no longer phonologically in 
evidence. French onze. . .4elze come in for the same treatment. It is our suggestion that the 
immunity of Hebrew 2-10 to singularisation is not the kind of property that would be likely to 
extend, should 11 or 12 cover over their complex morphological traces in the course of time 15 ; 
nor are the two other peculiarities of 2-10 (their construct form and ordinal derivatives, to 
be discussed in 3.4.5. and 3.4.4. respectively) any more likely to spread, as we shall see. 

10 may be a very special "cut-off point," of psychological import. Let us accordingly add the 
feature [DIGITAL] — in the etymological sense of 1-10 — to the inventory of syntactic 
features; and, as is customary, let the minus value, for numerals above 10, be the unmarked 
one . 1 6 

Let us then provisionally have NS apply just when preceded by a [-DIGITAL] numeral. The com- 
ing subsections will see several revisions. 

The [+DIGITAL] dichotomy is fairly appropriate also to the alternation between absolute and 
construct forms of numerals. From 2 to 10 such alternation is de rigueur, the construct form 


1 3 This is similar to, though more limited than, the place-holder Ling 0 of Modem Chinese. 
See Brainerd t, Peng (1968) . 

14 For tetum 20 the -m exceptionally expresses not the rankshifting of weA. 10 to yield 100 
but rather its doubling. See 3.4.3. 

15 They may be on the way to doing this; see fn. 27. 

1 6 Hurford (ibid., 101) has a convention for the "highly marked" semantic values 7,8,9 in 
French, as distinct from 1-6. We suggest that the three rules of Modem Hebrew referring 
to the feature [DIGITAL] render the hlgkeA numerals the unmarked ones. See 3.4.6. 
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appearing before definite K: ihloih&t ha anaihrn 'three the men' (= 'the three men'), 
ihloiktunu 'three-us' (= 'the three of us'). For numerals above 10 there is no alternation, 
with the minor exception of mea '100'. The special lexical rules for forming ordinal adjec- 
tives are similarly not invoked above 10. Both will be elaborated presently. First, though, 
let us clarify the basic distinction between Numeral and Noun. 

3.4.2. NUMERAL AND NOUN 

Number Switch is revealing as to the status of the first item in phrases like muot moatcMn 
'hundreds-of pacifiers', al^eJ. ihanlm 'thousands-of years', mllyoneA. tolaAsn 'millions-of 
worms', and the categorial status of numerals in general. 

The matter has evoked little discussion in the general literature. Hurford (ibid.), though, 
is prepared to grant some words the dual status of Numeral and Noun in English and Biblical 
Welsh. For English he proposes a lexical redundancy rule, applying to all members of the 
category M (i.e. te.n,hundne.d,thouiand, . . .) , as input to the transformations: M -» noun. This 
posture, not unlike the lexicalist view of verbs and verbal nouns, stems from the following 
considerations: "... the stressing rules proposed by Chomsky § Halle (1968) can operate 
correctly only if the item thousand is categorised as a noun, rather than as an adjective or 
a verb. And in other respects M's appear to behave as nouns. For example, in some dialects 
M's may be pluralised, e.g. thfizu mWLLoni ; M's may sometimes be used as measure nouns, e.g. 
hu.ndAe.di o |) fitoweAA . . . . " Hurford does not seem to be suggesting that such words are ever 
nouns aaXhzA than numerals; nor does he in the case of Welsh, where he claims, "mil is both 
an M and a noun, un an hugaln mil [21,000] is both a PHRASE and an NP," since for three trans- 
formational processes — involving copying, head deletion, and pluralisation — mil 1000 is 
as much [+Noun] as it is [+M]. 

We would suggest that, on the evidence of Hebrew, the relation of Numeral to Noun can some- 
times be much more like that between Verb and Verbal Noun, i.e. any lexical item that is +M 
(i.e. a base numeral) will also be entered as a noun — but not at one and the same time. 

(Note the semantically specialised nominal counterparts of digits, such as 'triad' and Hebrew 
ihllihlya 'trio'.) 

Observe first that one says (19a, b) but not (20) ; instead there is (21) : 


(19) a. 

efej] ihana 

b. ihJtoiheX alafilm ihana 


'thousand year' 

'three thousands year' 


('a thousand years') 

( ' three thousand years ' ) 

(20) 

*al(,eA. -ihana 
'thousands-of year' 


(21) 

alfiel ihanlm 
'thousands-of years' 



In (19) the singular noun is possible, but not with al^&l 'thousands-of'. The same distinction 
in the workings of NS applies to mzot 'hundreds-of', mhyoml 'millions-of' and so on. Taken 
together with the impossibility of strings such as *ihloihz£ ala^lm ve meat tolalm 'three 
thousand and hundreds-of worms', and the unequivocal use of the construct form in the case of 
tle-i ' 1000 ’ in al^zl ihanlm 'thousands-of years' — by contrast with its absolute form in 
the numeral ihloihzt aJLa^lm ihana 'three thousands year' — this suggests that such plural 
forms as ala^lmi al^zl 'thousands /thousands -of' lacking further numerical specification can- 
not be viewed as numerals at all but just as nouns. 

Probing further into these putative nouns, they are semi -countable: they can admittedly be 
plural, and readily occur with such a quantifier as kama 'some', thus differing from a plural 
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non-countable noun such as maytm 'water', witness (22): 

(22) a. Ze nim-ihax kama alfzt ihandm. 

'It went on a few thousands -of years' 

b. *HzozXt kama maytm. 

'I brought a few waters' 

But they are barely acceptable with numeral quantifiers or in the singular; hence the name 
' 'semi - countable' ' : 

(23) a. *Saj$a/Lnu 4/ieua mzot cmaxtm. 

'We counted seven hundreds-of plants' 

b. *Skatatnu mzot cmax-cm. 

'We planted hundred-of plants ' 

c. *Ze nimikax ztAim alfzt ihanlm. 

'It went on twenty thousands -of years' 

Particularly embarrassing here is the total unacceptability of the construct form mzat 
'hundred-of' . 

Observe that in English the constraints on the putative noun (or quantifier) thousand, are 
stronger. Not only are *a thou&and of, yz.au, , *two thousand* of yzau ill-formed, but even 
*a fzJM thouAancU, of yzau is, though certain quantifiers such as izvzjial.many, how many do 
seem to occur with such items in their role as ordinary nouns. 

The exact way NS should be formulated so as to express this distinction between N and Numeral 
is not in fact immediately obvious. One might make the rule contextually sensitive to [-DIGI- 
TAL] Quantifier Phrases 17 comprising various Numerals (in which mza '100', e£e f '1000' etc. 
would appear in singular and plural form, but only when themselves quantified by some numeral, 
thus excluding mzot & liana 'hundreds-of year' and suchlike)' but insensitive to the bare plural 
items mzot 'hundreds (-of) ' , alafim! alfzt 'thousands (-of) ' etc. 18 , these being cast as ordinary 
N. 19 And in order to capture in turn these nouns ' non-occurrence in the singular (*mea£ ihantm 
'a hundred-of years') altogether or with numeral quantification (*Ahzva mzot ikantm 'seven 
hundreds-of years'), we would first point out that a fair number of Hebrew nouns occur just 


1 7 Quantifier Phrases, comprising QUANT plus various modifiers, figure in Bresnan (1973) and 
Glinert (in preparation) . 

18 0ur reason for giving both the absolute and the construct form of the plural of zlzf '1000', 
viz. alafim and alfzt, is that qua numeral it does not exhibit the construct form altogether: 
ihloihzt alafim lih '3000 person', not *&hto*>kzl alfzt... The same may be inferred for 
occurrences of the numeral mzot 'hundreds', though in this case there is no morphological 
distinction for absolute and construct. For a discussion of the structure of higher Numeral 
Phrases, see Glinert (1976a).. 

19 The numeral zxad 1, discussed in Glinert (1976a), could later suffer obligatory 
deletion, as in the Japanese system described by Brainerd § Peng (1968,66) and in the many 
languages for which Hurford (ibid, 82) proposes his 1-Deletion Rule. This would explain the 
gap in the paradigm where *mza axat 'one hundred' and *zlzf zxad 'one thousand' should have 
been expected instead of just mza, zZzf. 
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like this in the plural while spuming numeral quantification, among them haxanot 'prepara- 
tions and Zmawim (= laundry) ' : 


(24) a. Awi aowix ZaaAot kama kaxanot. 

'I've got to make a few preparations' 


b. 


A wi cjCuU.x taaAot mmt kaxanot. 


'I've got to make hundreds -of preparations' 


*Anl caxix laaAot 
'l've got to make 


Tm } kaxanot - 

four 1 .. , 

[a hundred} P re P a ^tions 


(25) a. 


b. 


KZbaAtt kayom meat Izvantm. 

'I've washed out today hundreds-of whites' 


*KZbaAti kayom J a/l ^ aa l Z&oantm. 

'I’ve washed out today a °^ dred whites' 


For such nouns we propose a feature [NON -NUMERABLE] , the set of non-numerable N including as 
a subset the non-countables such as maytm 'waters', pZattna 'platinum'. 


Note that this analysis involves the feature [PLURAL] in Quantifier Phrases, expressing the 
occurrence of both singular and plural forms of mm ' 100 ' etc., besides its occurrence in NP. 
English and German, by contrast, do not inflect numerals within QuantP. 20 


Alternatively, one might have ascribed the distinction for NS between mm '100' and mmt 
'hundreds-of' to a mere functional — rather than categorial — dichotomy between N within 
QuantP and N as NP, or perhaps, more in keeping with Hurford's (ibid.) account of English 
and Welsh, to a dichotomy between NP and QuantP functions of a category Numeral. But the fact 
that, just in NP, mm '100 ' etc. conform to a feature [NON-NUMERABLE] — precluding *Akma meat 
'seven hundreds' alongside the real Numeral Phrase (with the morphologically special digit 
ihoa '7') Aky a mmt 'seven hundreds' — calls for more than a merely "functional" distinction 
between mm ' 100 ' and mmt 'hundreds (-of) ' . And the device most suited to such radical dif- 
ferences is the categorial N — Numeral distinction proffered above. 21 


There is no principled reason to shy away from such categorial homonymy. As a case where a 
minority of Numerals and a minority of N intersect formally, it differs little from the 


20 This does not mean that Hebrew higher numerals are particularly close syntactically to their 
homophonous nouns. Besides the distinction for NS, there is that involving the link with 
the quantified N: apposition, as opposed to any of a number of potential genitive con- 
structions, just as in English and German again. See fn. 18. 

Z1 A potential hazard is a case like mmt Atu.de.wUjn Akovtun 'hundreds-of students are striking', 
where the masculine suffix of the verb would suggest that the masculine A tudenttm, not the 
feminine mmt, is the head of the subject NP. Such an analysis has indeed been made _ by 
Oman (1973). Anticipating our projected "The Grammar of Modem Hebrew Quantifiers," we 
can infer from the exclusively third person suffix on the verb in mmt mikm Akamu zt ze 
'hundreds from-you heard it' and from cases like mikcatx&r naanu 'fraction -of -you responded', 
in which the verb agrees with the construct mlkc.at and not with the constituent suffix -xm 
and yet varies for gender and number according to the Aemanttc status of the referent, that 
mmt is indeed the head of mmt Atudenttm and is thus capable of the same roles as any noun. 
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homonymy entertained by a minority of Intensifiers and Quantifiers such as kcat 'a little' and 
yoteA 'more' (see Glinert (1974)). 

Three further observations as to the Numeral-N distinction pertain to our NS rule, to "con- 
struct" forms of numerals, and to Ordinal and Multiplicative expressions. 

Mcot 'hundreds ' does not abet NS within the domain of the Numeral Phrase itself, whereas the 
numeral mea '100' certainly does. Compare (26a-c) with (27): 

(26) . a. tue/iet alafitm ihana 

'ten thousands year' 

b. axad. cu>oa tlci ikana 
'eleven thousand year' 

c. mca clef, ihana 
'hundred thousand year' 

(27) *mcotoZc{ i <6 ha.no. 

'hundreds -of thousand year' 

Instead, the numeral oJLcfa '1000' has to stand in the plural, or, more accurately, it is not a 
numeral at all in (28) below but rather a noun; hence the construct form characteristic of N — 
NP phrases, and the non-singularised noun ihanim: 

(28) mot alfiet ikantm 

'hundreds -of thousands -of years' 

So our NS rule must refer not only to certain N (of which we have hitherto mentioned only time 
units) but also to the Numeral eZcfi '1000 ': when itself quantified by [-DIGITAL] numerals, 
its [+PLURAL] feature is reversed. 


We can in fact let NS refer to the entire set of "base" numerals (category M) . It will apply 
vacuously to ueA ' 10 ' , which is not used multiplicatively as a numeral at all, to mea ' 100 ' as 
it is only numbered by the [+DIGITAL] 2-9 anyway, and to mttyon ' 106 ' and mltyand 'lO^', 
capable as they are in any case of appearing in the singular with any quantifier 22 , e.g. 

(29) kama rniZyon hcetebun 
'a few million copies' 


Our Numeral -Noun distinction goes some wav towards elucidating the curious alternation — al- 
ready outlined — between "absolute" and ''construct" forms of the numerals 2-10. Taking 7, we 
see that, when directly preceding a [-DEF] NP, it has masculine and feminine forms known as 
"absolute" forms; when followed directly by a [+DEF] NP, it has a distinct form (in the mascu- 
line at least 23 ), the "construct": 


22 We shall scrutinise such nouns below. 

2 3 These forms have never been documented, except for formal speech. While all digits in a 
masculine NP have a distinct form in a construct situation, those within feminine NP tend 
not to change their form, except for the numerals 3,5,6, which ordinarily adopt the same 
distinct form as is found in masculine NP. For a fuller discussion, see our A Categorically 
Determined Stress Shift in Modern Hebrew." 

The reason for the term "construct" is that it is phonologically akin to the construct form 
of nouns, though the latter arises in a quite different context. 
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(30) a. ihtoa xatuZim 

'seven tomcats' 

c. shtvat ha xatuJLvm 

'seven the tomcats' 
('the seven tomcats') 

Now consider (31) : 

(31) a. ikivat aZafitm pa/ioihtm 

'seven thousands fleas' 


b. 


d. ■& hzoa ha xataJZot 

'seven the she-cats' 
('The seven she-cats') 


b. *&hdva alafixm paAoilujm 
'seven thousands fleas' 


The construct form appears perplexingly whenever a [+DIGITAL] numeral is followed by aZa^xm 
'thousands', even though the latter is decidedly [-DEF]. 


But if we categorise aZa^Zm as a numeral (specifically, as M) rather than as just another 
noun, we may neatly account for (31a): numerals will display the construct form whenever they 
are not sistered by a [-DEF] NP, thus [shivat] M [alafim]], and Np [j^[shivat] N +DEF 

[shirai]] 'seven poems -I (= my seven poems)'. As for the absolute form that always occurs 
when numerals stand alone — ihi va 'seven', haihtva 'the seven' — and when they refer to a 
number and not a thing — 4/ieva '7' — it could be maintained that these are not numerals at 
all but rather N and a very special type of N at that; note for instance that, when counting, 
one may say bhtva aZa^Zm instead of the construct ilvivat aZa^Zm '7 thousands', which suggests 
that a reinterpretation of numerals as N takes place. 24 Alternatively, one might have the 
construct form whenever a numeral is sistered by anything other than a [-def np] , an approach 
that will turn out to have certain merits. 


Consider also the form of the feminine numerals that modify mot 'hundreds'. By contrast with 
(30b, d), we have (32): 

(32) -ihva mzot xatulZv 

'seven hundreds cats' 


Here the construct form &kva is quite distinct from the absolute form i>hzva— notwithstanding 
our remark in fn. 23 that the numeral 7 does not have two distinct forms in the feminine. We 
simply propose that digit + mot strings, far from being Numeral + N, are in fact of even 
lesser syntactic "rank" than the digit + aZa^Zm phrases just outlined. They lie somewhere in 
between phrases and lexical items, as can be seen when we try to use such expressions as sub- 
stitutes for [+DEF] NP: while we can segmentalise the article ha inside the numeral phrase 
ihZoihzt ha cdLa^Zm 'three the thousands (= the three thousands)' 25 , we are unable to construct 
*i>hva ha mzot 'seven the hundreds' from 6 ho a mot '700'. Hardly less doubtful, however, is 
(33) : 

(33) Viha Ahva meat the not/ui 

'the seven hundreds that remained' 

This is a string we should have expected, were i>hoa rrnot '700' a simple item instead (along the 
lines of ha ben adam 'the person', conflated historically from two N, ben 'son' and adam 


2 4 For evidence about &ktva, ka ihtva, see Glinert (in preparation). 
2 5 The placement of the article was broached on p. 7 . 
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'man'). 26 But however we label and bracket digit + m&ot strings — and we offer no succour — 
we shall credit them with a very special construct form of morphophonological complexity. 27 


Perplexing, though, is the inadmissibility of the construct form of digits modifying the 
numerals mtiyon ? 10^' and mtlyaxd '10 9 ': 


(34) a. *AhZoAh&t mttyon Ahana 

'three million year' 

(35) a. *Ahivat mttyaAd LLnot 

'seven billion liras' 


b. AhZoAha m-LLyon A liana. 
'three million year' 

b. Ahtva maZyaJid toiot 
'seven billion liras' 


That these two numerals are indeed of this category is beyond doubt: they both trigger Number 
Switch, and, like any numeral, they can function as a sort of adjective with ordinal meaning: 


(36) Ha acLam ha mWLLon ktgta aAca. 

'The person the million has arrived in the country' 

But we can at least point to a further peculiarity of mttyon, mttyoAd that argues for a modi- 
fication of our construct formation rule for numerals (cf. p. 16): both numerals, unlike other 
"multipliable" numerals [ca&a '10', m&a '100', &t& & '1000') 28 are moderately tolerant of both 
&xad ' 1 ' and x&ct 'half', just like any ordinary noun: 

(37) a. M-cipaA ha kolot htAtakm be &xad btlvad. 

'The number of votes came to thousand) one only ' 

('The number of votes came to one [million, thousand} only') 



Z6 Equally uninstructive for the structure of Ahva m&ot and its ilk is the coordinative . While 
"compounds" like Ahva &AA& '17' ('seven ten') do not permit such disjunction as *Ah&Ah o 
Ahva &AA& '16 or 17' ('six or seven ten'), speakers differ sharply as to the acceptability 
of Ah&Ah o Ah&va m&ot 'six or seven hundreds' (with the morphologically more regular Ah&va) 
and even Ah&Ah&t o Ahivat ata^tm LUiot 'six or seven thousands liras'. 

27 Further special morphophonological provisions are needed to capture the complex 11-19: 
the "construct" digital numeral 2 is the exceptional ihtm, and the "construct" 8 is usually 
ihmona as opposed to the more cormon afomone of Ahmone m&ot '800'. And, in an alternative 
set of 11-19 numerals that sometimes figures with masculine NP, the digital component of 
the numeral is perplexingly in the absolute state altogether, e.g. Ahtva aaoA '17' rather 
than *Aht\jat oaaA. But note that such numerals are, towards the end of their derivation, 
unequivocally single lexical items, witness the placement of the article: ha nhtva oaaA 
'the 17', not *ihXvat ha oaaA 'seven the ten' (and see fin. 26). So our earlier rule in- 
ducing the construct form wherever the numeral is sistered by anything other than an indefinite 
NP will take care of this too: the numeral, being conflated with another numeral, 10, under 
the same node (not, be it noted, by Chomsky-adjunction) , is not being sistered at all, a 
circumstance opening the way for special morphophonological rules (yielding Ahmona &aa& etc.) 
or their complete absence (giving Ahiva oaoa etc.). 

28 See fn. 19. 
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As it is our suspicion that the problem of xtcX 'half' is common to English and other languages 
(perhaps as a result of Hurford's (ibid.) Packing Strategy), whereas that of txad '1 ' may be a 
mark of Hebrew, we shall refer just to the latter in this duscussion. Hilyon and milyaxd have 
been shown to exhibit two traits of N and two of Numerals. We propose to represent them as 
numerals bearing a secondary [+N] feature, for the two noun traits can be reduced to one: the 
non-existence of mea axaX 'one hundred' etc. is simply due to the fact that oxa.dla.xoX. ' 1 ' 
lacks the requisite construct form 29 , witness the absence of txad ' 1 ' within the construct form 
paradigm for [+DEF] NP — ihloihtX ha yadiot 'three the handles', ihtoX ha yadlot 'two the 
handles ' , but not *axaX ha yacUX ' one the handle ' . 3 0 In fact it appears that txad ' 1 ' is 
there in deep structure, only to be deleted, leaving mea 'hundred'. 1 Now since milyon, 
milyand do not require construct numerals altogether (cf. (34)), txad ' 1 ' is free to appear at 
will, as in (37). 


As milyon, milyaAd can thus be said to display just the one noun trait, and two numeral traits, 
it is best to let the Number Switch rule and the Ordinal Numeral rule refer to them as ordinary 
numerals — with no change in either rule — and to have the Construct Form Formation rule 
shoulder the addition of "and +N" to its condition of occurrence, yielding "is sistered by 
anything other than a [-DEF] NP and +N". Otherwise one would have to add a reference to 
+NUMERAL to two unconnected rules, leaving just the Construct rule unchanged — a costlier 
account . 


To conclude this second observation on the Numeral — N distinction, we would just add that our 
Construct Formation rule for numerals is altogether fairly well motivated. In case its condi- 
tion of occurrence should cause dismay, note that another late rule, inserting the preposition 
eX before objects, can be ascribed the very same condition: tt accrues except if this would 
mean sistering anything but a [-DEF] NP. 32 


29 This should not be taken as running counter to Hurford's (ibid.) idea of a widespread 1- 
Deletion rule. What we have to explain is its obligatory nature in Hebrew. 

3 “Equally impossible is the conceivable *ha yacUX ha axaX 'the handle the one', seeing that 
txad ' 1 ' , unlike most quantifiers, must follow its head. Note that the construct form, 
axad for txad (in the masculine), does occur — axad ha xaXuXXm 'one- of the tomcats' — but, 
as evident from the gloss, with a partitive meaning. We assume this to be merely homonymous 
with the construct construction. 

31 How the derivation is saved from blocking is in fact unclear. 

32 0r, vacuously in fact, a [+NP]. Hayon (1973,62) states this rule with a positive condition 
("NP = +DEFINITE") , thus forfeiting a generalisation with the construct rule, which, 
positively stated, applies to both +DEF NP and numerals. The same holds for Cole (1975), 
who has a specialised ET-Deletion after a general ET-Insertion within the Case Marking T-rule. 
He has tX deleted whenever it does not precede a +DEF NP, e.g. in the relative structure 
[ha baxur [ani raiti et] ] '[the boy [I saw eX]]\ Quite apart from missing our generalisa- 
tion, this is based on a dubious conception of Relativised Noun Phrase Deletion: Cole has 
Deletion occur within PP, and then invokes a surface constraint on Preposition Stranding. 

We doubt that there is such a constraint, for in Glinert (1974) we propose a much wider 
constraint against the violation of PP or NP boundaries by moving in either direction, and 
are thus in a position to explain why a preposition can be stranded in (certain) cases where 
it is chopped in situ — ata holtx bli ve ani holtx im 'you go without and I go with' — 
but not where it would involve moving: *ma ata holtx i ml 'what do you go with'. By combining 
this with a notion of pied piping (as in Ross (1967)), we obviate the need for a special 
deletion rule removing et that are not followed by +DEF NP. And indeed, we need instead a 
special extrinsic rule ordering and a separate ET-Insertion, rule, if we are to explain why 
we do not always find pied piped et + NP relativised phrases. 

Cole would reject our approach as more complex "in the absence of empirical evidence to the 
contrary." We believe we have provided the evidence, and also fancy that his arguments 
from Hebrew causatives may founder on the independent need for Case Marking for double 
objects of non-causative verbs like inytn 'to interest'. 
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A third point, confirming the Numeral - N distinction, is its perfect consonance with two 
other phenomena, Ordinals and Multiplicatives. We remarked above that numerals can function 
as a kind of attributive adjective with ordinal meaning, thus: 

(38) ha paam ha AhloAh meot 

'the time the three hundreds' 

( ' the three hundredth time ' ) 

Inadmissible, however, are unquantified instances of aArtot, meat 'tens, hundreds' etc., witness 

(39); they are again being treated as stock nouns: 

(39) *Ze karta ba paam ha meot. 

'It's happened for the time the hundreds' 

Recall that English expresses this by umpteenth and suchlike. 

The multiplicative particle pi '-fold' is equally incompatible with meat and the like: 

(40) a. SirtiuA pi matayim yotert bahirt mi koxav ha kotev. 

'Sirius is fold two hundreds more bright than the polestar' 

('Sirius is 200 times brighter than the polestar.') 

b. *Hu pi meat yotert. bahirt. 

'It is fold hundreds more bright' 

In fact multiplicatives can tell us something about meat 'hundreds' etc. that the NS rule can- 
not: one might have taken such words for Quantifiers rather than for N, given the gender of 
the verb suffix in a sentence like (41) below in which the masculine suffix -im suggests that 
rtabanim 'rabbis' and not the outwardly feminine meot is head of the NP: 

(41) Meot rtabanim mea&hnim. 

'Hundreds-of rabbis smoke' 

Already in fn. 21 we offered evidence that meot is not a quantifier but a head N with very 
special semantic- syntactic properties. We can ram home our thesis by observing that while, in 
Multiplicatives, quantifiers like kama 'a few' and kama? 'how many?' are perfectly in order, 
meot and its ilk are not: 

(42) Hi pi kama yotert mevugertet. 

'She's a few fold more old' 


To close our discussion of the numeral - N dichotomy as revealed in Number Switch, note that, 
while implicit in rules proposed for many numeral systems, the distinction has not won the 
attention it merits. 33 The fact that the French cent, miile occur only after numerals or 
alone (witness, for instance, [*deb ,*combien de,*quelqueA] miile ant) and that million acts 
in every way like a regular noun; the fact that the German hundertl, tauAend are uninflected 
for plurality after numerals and after certain quantifiers such as mehrterte 'several', while 
Million acts in some ways like a numeral (Millionen von MenAchen but elne Million MenAchen) 
and in some ways like a noun (witness the inflection in zwei Millionen MenAchen) ; the fact that 
huncLrted, thouAand and million are uninflected for plurality after numerals and certain quanti- 
fiers such as Atvertal, a good tfew; this, taken together with the numeral -N distinction for 
Hebrew and the ambivalence of million therein, argues for certain hierarchical constraints on 


3 3 Witness, for example, the treatments of Romanian, French, Dutch, Chinese, Japanese and Tamil 
in Brandt Corstius, ed. (1968). 
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the expression of number. A counter-example, though, to any notion that Numeral-Noun homonyms 
are always available may be Romanian: t) izl Autz dz Izl 'three hundreds of Lei' and . 4 ate de fed. 
'hundreds of Lei'; 0 mlz de Let 'one thousand of Lei' and mil de Hz 'thousands of Lei' where 
the preposition de occurs in both contexts. 

3.4.3. THE INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE NUMERAL PHRASE 

Number Switch, as formulated so far on p. 11 — "when preceded by a [-DIGITAL] numeral" — has 
not been pronounced optional or obligatory. It is in fact both, for contexts now to be 


described. 

Consider: 




(43) 

a. 

Ze lakax 

'It took 

ZAtvun Ahana. 

twenty year' 

b. 

*Ze lakax zAKim A hanlm . 

'It took twenty years' 

(44) 

a. 

Ze lakax 

'It took 

xamzAh Ahanlm. 
five years ' 

b. 

*Ze lakax xameAh Ahana. 

'It took five year' 

(45) 

a. 

Ze lakax 

'It took 

ZAAlm vz xamzAh Ahanlm 
twenty and five years ' 

b. 

Ze lakax zAfum vz xamzAh Akana. 
'It took twenty and five year' 


These, and certain other details of the optionality or otherwise of NS, can tell us much 
about the internal structure of the Numeral Phrase — particularly how to represent 11-19, 
which we portrayed in fn. 27 as a lexical "phrase" of sorts, coordinating digits and tens, and 
the tens from 20 to 90, apparently "plural" forms of the digits for 2 to 9. Then in 3.4.4. 
we shall seek insight into the very function of a singularisation that begins only at 11, by 
revisiting two constructions already introduced — the Ordinal and the Constructive. 

Leading off with (45] , we might have aimed to account for (b) by simply gearing NS to the 
whole Numeral Phrase; one could assign [-DIGITAL] to all numerals over 10. But the Hebrew 
numeral system, like any other, consists of more than a series of "primes" marked [tDIGITAL] . 
Besides those for 1-10 and mea ' 100 ' , zlzi ' 1000 ' , mllyon, and mllyafid, it boasts "additive" 
and "positional" traits: 11-19, as observed, are a coordination of (an allomorph of) the 
numerals for 1-9 with an allomorph for 10; and other numerals similarly involve addition (i.e. 
coordination) , while miltiples of the primes involve internal quantification by which the 
primes take the plural form. Thus we have AkloAk mzot 'three hundreds', AhloAkzt alallm 
three thousands^, and, apparently, the tens — zAAlm '20', AkloAhlm '30', aabalm ' 40 v etc. — 
which can, with minor morphological allowances, be seen as plural forms of the digits zaza. ' 10 ' , 
AhaloAh. ' 3 ' , aaba ' 4 ' etc., arising by an ad hoc deletion of an underlying quantifier (i.e. 
from Aknaylm zAhhm 'two tens' and, otherwise, from zaza. AkloAhlm 'ten threes' etc.). 34 

This rule is, indeed, highly ad hoc, as the AhaloAh, aKba etc. cannot be pluralised with any 
other numeral. On the other hand, Hurford (ibid.) reports a similar situation for Danish: 

"Tyvz [20] is [...] the irregular plural form of tl. Tyvz is then literally 'tens'. [...] 

An idiosyncratic rule deleting It to It [2] when it occurs before tyvz...' For an identical 
situation to that of Hebrew, compare Literary and Spoken Arabic. 

By virtue of the fact that all coordination 35 and quantification of numerals yields a number 


3 4 For independent evidence that the -hn in the tens is indeed to be identified with the 
familiar plural suffix -Im, see p. 21. 

35 More precisely, all coordination involving diverse subcategories of numerals, as distinct 
from coordinates such as AhaloAh 0 a/iba naAhlm '3 or 4 women'. Hurford 's (ibid.) rules 
capture this difference. 
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over 10, we can express our "threshold" in this very way: let the inherent feature [-DIGITAL] 
automatically accrue, in the course of inserting any [+DIGITAL] prime into a coordinate or 
quantified numeral structure, to the whole phrase. Thus phrases as diverse as axad <ucu i 'll' 
or eAfiim '20', none of whose components are in fact [-DIGITAL], will automatically be counted 
as such by the onset of the NS rule; and we shall not have forfeited any generalisation con- 
cerning the make-up of Hebrew higher numerals. 36 

So by specifying NS for something amounting to "...when preceded by a [-DIGITAL] Numeral 
Phrase/' we shall generate (45b) above. 

But that leaves (45a) unaccounted for. A further curious adjustment in the NS rule is called 
for: the rule is optional — except where the Numeral Phrase involved ends in a plural suffix. 
That is, with eAfum '20', ikioih mzot '300', xamex>heX ata^-un '5000' and suchlike, i.e. 
numerals ending in an -dm or an -ot suffix, NS is de rigueur: one cannot say (46a-c) below 37 , 
whereas (47a-c) are quite in order as an option: 

(46) a. *Ze dolt kvaA eAtvbn ihavum. 

'It's been leaking twenty years' 

b. *Ze dolzh kvaA ihZo&h maot Akavum. 

'it's been leaking three hundreds years' 

c. *Ze dole.fi kvaA xameAkeA alafiim Ahanim. 

'It's been leaking five thousands years' 

(47) a. Hu bAog&z kvaA AhZo&h eAAe. Ahavwm. 

'He's been cross three ten years' 

('He's been cross for thirteen eyars.') 

b. Hu bAogez t&fUm ve. xameAh Aka.rujm. 

'He's been cross twenty and five years' 

c. Awe muxan l&kam&kLx od m&a ikanim. 

' I 'm ready to go on another hundred years ' 

Thus the obligatory version of Number Switch is but a case of dissimilation; and, like morpho- 
logical assimilations such as concord, its putative naturalness as a syntactic process can be 

captured by "feature variables" 38 — roughly: a PLURAL -» - a PLURAL/ p [X a PLURAL] , 

in other words, the plural feature reverses its value when immediately 

preceded by a Numeral Phrase whose final member bears an identically valued plural feature. 

That we are able to use feature variables is due to the fact that, with non-plural numerals, 
the noun they modify must — for a quite separate reason, viz. the normal plurality of counted 
nouns — be plural in any event. 39 This is admittedly an artificial use of feature variable 


3 6 That the unmarked value should spread is in keeping with marking conventions. 

37 Pace Rosen (1962,122) who imagines common time units to appear "in the singular, if the 
numeral preceding them is higher than '10', but this is not obligatory." 

38 See Chomsky 5 Halle (1968,83). 

39 As for the nonplural numeral zxad 'l', which, not surprisingly, takes a nonplural N, it 
conveniently follows the N at this stage, and is thus not in the scope of our rule as for- 
mulated. 
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notation, but the one-way dissimilation we are portraying does merit some abbreviatory device. 
One wonders if syntactic dissimilation is not widespread. 

Notice that the [PLURAL] value of the numeral itself was already broached after (25) ; we now 
possess even stronger grounds for awarding a feature [PLURAL] to Numerals as well as Nouns. 

Before preceding to develop the [+DIGITAL] distinction, and then turning to another rule, 

Super Number Switch, let us consider NS against the background of other Hebrew rules. A glance 
at Arabic is instructive. 

In colloquial forms of Arabic, it appears that Number Switch (to which we referred in fn. 9) is 
altogether much simpler. Tomiche (1964) regards 10 as the break-off point for an obligatory 
singularisation, whatever the internal structure of the Numeral Phrase, thus talaltalan nag el 
'13 man', xamia-w- c e%nZn nag el 'five and twenty man'. But compare (79) in 4.2. for the Arabic 
version of Super NS. Khalafallah (1969,56) also observes that the rule does not apply to 
postnominal numerals: compare Hilda : 1 ex. be:t 'the eleven house' with Libya: t likda:ien 'the 
houses the eleven'. 

In Hebrew, however, numerals are never postnominal, with the vacuous exception of exad ' 1 ' . 

But, as we shall see under Super NS, sundry QUANT are also involved in another form of singu- 
larisation, among them mtipan 'a number-of', which — apparently alone among Modem Hebrew 
quantifiers — also acts postnominally: mtipan yamtm 'a number-of days', yamtm mtipan 'days a 
number-of'. And when a noun like kltometen undergoes NS (in fact, in this case, Super NS), it 
is only for a PREnominal quantifier: 

(48) a. Kc.om.na mtipan kltometen Lionel. alLit. 

'We stopped a number-of kilometer before Atlit' 

b. *Acanna kltometen mtipan Lionel atilt. 

'We stopped kilometer a number-of before Atlit' 

c. Acanna kliometnim min pan Lionel atilt. 

'We stopped kilometers a number-of before Atlit' 

So we suggest, in anticipation of Super NS, that the rule as a whole in Hebrew is somehow to be 
compared to another feature- change rule that works forward only, [DEF] Concord: this rule was 
depicted on p. 6 as spreading [DEF] to modifiers of certain types, including determiners, 
thus ha ivana ha hi 'the hypothesis the that (= that hypothesis)', ha paiak ha ze 'the verse 
the this'. But prenominal determiners refuse the article: 


(49) a. 

*ha ze. ha paiak 

b. 

ze ha paiak 


'the this the verse' 


'this the verse' 

(50) a. 

*ha ota ha ptagta 

b. 

ota ha plagta 


'the that the dispute' 


'that the dispute' 

We surmise 
alisation 

that, although [DEF] Concord is 
is to be found hereabouts. 

a movement rule 40 while NS is not, a larger gener 


3.4.4. ORDINALS 

We now seek further insight into our [^DIGITAL] distinction for Numeral Phrases by reconsider- 
ing Ordinals and Constructives , discussed earlier (exx (38), (39) and exx (30) , (31) respectively). 


40 See Ross (1967). 
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To begin with Ordinals, we remarked that numerals such as mU,yon can function as a sort of 
adjective with ordinal meaning. They are in fact to be viewed not as denominal adjectives but 
merely as particular syntactic functions of the category Numeral (or M) , on three counts: 
first, unlike true adjectives but like a certain type of denominal adjective such as Mind. 
'Syrian' — as in kol iundt 'every Syrian offensive' — ordinal numerals can serve only 

attributively, never predicatively. Thus: 

(51) *ML gaman zAJum? 

'Who came twenty (= twentieth)?' 

Second, and this is perhaps inclusive of the first phenomenon, ordinal numerals do not appear 
in [-DEF] NP: 

(52) *KoZ adam zindm vz xamzAh yzkabzt hzztzk ihzZ ha maaman. 

'Every person twenty and five will receive a copy of the article' 

('Every twenty- fifth person etc.') 

Finally, even [+DEF] ordinal numerals do not tolerate Equi-Head Deletion, i.e. (53b) cannot 
paraphrase (53a) ; in this respect they can be likened to two other kinds of modifier — 
Determiners and Relative S 4 ' : 

(53) a. NixAhaZAl ba paam ka t&ha zahz ax ava/uti ba paam ka zAndm. 

'I failed on the time the nineteen but passed on the time the twenty' 

('I failed on the nineteenth time, but passed on the twentieth time. ') 

b. *Ud.xAhaJLtd ba paam ha t&ha zahz ax avahAJL ba zAndm. 

'I failed on the time the nineteen but passed on the twenty' 


Without offering a unified explanation of these traits, we do obtain some idea of the status 
of the ordinal. 

What concerns us here is the inability of [^DIGITAL] Numeral Phrases to serve as Ordinals, i.e. 
as modifiers; and the corresponding failure of [-DIGITAL] Numeral Phrases to form adjectives. 
Ordinals thus form two complementary systems. (54a, b) for instance are ill-formed: 

(54) a. *Ndx&hatti ba paam ha tzAha. 

'I've failed on the time the nine' 

b. *Ndx&haltL ba paam ha mzdt. 

'I failed on the time the hundredth' 


Instead, [+DIGITAL] numerals have true adjectival forms 42 (iirmune to the aforesaid restrictions), 
as in (55a)). Note however (55b, c): 


41 See Glinert (in preparation ). 

42 In line with Chomsky (1970), these could appear alongside the numerals in the lexicon, in a 
unified entry. 

The English ordinals seem to have been satisfactorily represented only in definite NP. Thus 
Stockwell et al. (1973,135) provide (ORD) (QUANT) (CHIEF), regarding post-quantifier ordinals 
as in zvzny izcond chdJLd urn givzn a pzncdt as "exceptional". They might have mentioned 
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(55) a. A vcuvti ba paam ha tihiit. 

'I passed on the time the ninth' 

b. *kvantt ba paam ha eAfum oe tAhtlt. 

'I passed on the time the twenty and ninth' 

('I passed on the twenty-ninth occasion.') 

c. kvaAti. ba paam ha eAAim ve teAha. 

' I passed on the time the twenty and nine ' 

The unacceptability of (b) , in which a digital numeral is a component of a coordinated non- 
digital expression, can be derived naturally from the inadmissibility of the non-digital com- 
ponent {eAfum '20') as an adjective in this particular syntactic slot. Had eAfum '20' been 
capable of fulfilling all the functions of an adjective, one might well have expected Hebrew 
to possess a compounding rule creating "compound ordinal adjectives" just as it creates com- 
pound cardinal numerals like eAfum ve tetha 'twenty and nine'; and indeed such a rule exists 
in English, where the items twenty and nine, both of which lead an adjectival existence, can 
be compounded — yielding (after low-level adjustment) twenty-ninth. In Hebrew, by contrast. 
[-DIGITAL] numerals such as eAfiim '20' do not take on adjectival functions, so a compound 
ordinal adjective like *eAfii.m ve tAhii. 'twenty and ninth' is ruled out. 

3.4.5. CONSTRUCTIVES 

Digital numerals, and — with one exception to be noted — they alone 43 , take a special con- 
struct form in constructives , as outlined above (exx. (30), (31)). Thus non-digitals such as 
AhZoAhim '30', which, like any form ending in a plural morph 44 , might have been expected to 
exhibit a distinct form *&hioAhei 'thirty , knows no such form. Exception might be made for 
mea '100 ', some speakers using a construct form meat. 

As for other non-digital expressions, even where they contain a [+DIGITAL] component, every- 
thing remains in the absolute form: 

(56) a. AhloAhet. ha metttim 

'three the ingots' 

( ' the three ingots ' ) 


that this example of a -DEF ordinal also fails to take the infinitival complement typical of 
ORD and CHIEF: *eoefiy &ouAth pefiAon to paAA the poAt getA a pnlze. So -DEF Ordinals in 
Hebrew may act strangely with good cause. 

Note that the DIGITAL distinction holds for Colloquial Arabic too: after 10 there are no 
separate construct forms, except for mtye mit 100, nor any separate ordinal adjectives. 

The ordinal in fiom (colloquial) Arabic, as described by Khalafallah (1969, 56f.), warrants 
a "functional" rather than a "lexical" account even more than Hebrew; all "cardinal" numerals 
are used ordinally, prenominally till 10 and postnominally thereafter, e.g. xameA jawa:b 
'five letter (= the fifth letter)' vs. xameA ajuiibe 'five letters'. But notice a curious 
distinction, due to Abdul-Fetouh (1969, 80f.), to the effect that, while cardinals display a 
definite article at the head of the whole phrase, ordinals display it on both additive con- 
stituents: *iZwa : hid wi c iA?u.:n 'the one and twenty' vs. *iMva:hik wil e iAfu.:n 'the one and 
the twenty (= the 21st.). For further aspects of DIGITAL in Arabic, cf. Wise (1975). 

43 We observed on p.18 that the numeral exad. has no true construct form — just one of its 
many peculiarities. 

44 See p. 21. 
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b. QAhAjn ve shlosha ha m&titim 
'twenty and three the ingots' 

c. ve t>hloi>he£ ha mttiLun 
' twenty and three the ingots ' 

In actual fact, both (b) and (c) can be motivated without reference to digitality, as we shall 
now reason. 

Whereas the morphologically unadjusted ordinal expression in (55c) above had an entirely dif- 
ferent syntactic function from the "ordinal adjective" in (55a), and had thus to be constrained 
(to cover just non-digitals) by a device quite separate from that constraining the occurrence 
of the "ordinal adjective," the morphologically unadjusted construct numeral of (56b) fulfills 
the same function as its suffixed counterpart of (56a) — and any device constraining the 
appearance of the latter can by implication generate the former. As we shall see, this device 
need not refer to the feature [DIGITAL] . 

The crux of our argument is our conception of the Constructive as involving two levels of 
syntax — the PS rules and the morphophonology. We earlier argued for generating the various 
Constructives by various PS rules, all of which have NP as the second component. Now the 
first component can be a noun, a numeral or an adjective. As for the distinct construct form 
that many construct words exhibit, it can be created by a low-level rule keyed to this syntactic 
environment. Now where Constructives involving numerals step out of line is in permitting the 
construct to be phrasal rather than exclusively lexical; morphologically, on the other hand, 
numerals respond to a Constructive situation just like any N or Adj would. How this gives rise 
to (56) will now be demonstrated. 4 5 

First the evidence that construct numerals are indeed phrasal: 

(57) a. *ha ihZoih&t ala^-im ihz hicLixa LLvuoax 

'the three thousands that succeeded in fleeing' 

b. ihloiheX ha aJLa^im ihe. hicLLxu Livaoax 

'three the thousands that succeeded in fleeing' 

c. bhJLobh&t aJLa^im ha ohacUm 
'three thousands the fans' 

(58) ha ihZoih ZAtiz t>h& xadAu 

'the thirteen (three ten) that got through' 

In (57) ihZoihzt ala^-un '3000' is shown first as a Numeral Phrase by itself, witness the aver- 
sion of the article ha to preceding the whole, by contrast with (58) and its non-phrasal 
numeral (see fn. 27); and then as construct in a constructive NP, as indicated by the position- 
ing of the article right in front of the NP in the [NumP - NP] . 

So it is only to be expected that numeral strings of the sort eAAxm ve ihloiha '23' — which 
are not even phrasal in rank but merely compound numerals 46 — should function as first 


45 For further debate on numerals as constructs, see Glinert (1976 a). 

46 This is the implication of the acceptability of ha &6 aim ve ikioiha 'the twenty and three 
(= the twenty- three) ' with its single article and the unacceptable *ha eAnxm ve ha ilvhoiha 
with the repeated article, by contrast with a productive structure like ha ve ha 

maamatujm 'the books and the articles', where the second article is undeletable. Such com- 
pound numerals can be derived, as in Hurford (ibid.), from the phrase NUMBER [/ NUMBER]. 
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component in constructives like (56b) . And the fact that such compound numerals do not ex- 
hibit a distinct construct form (witness (56c)) is partly captured in terms of the correspond- 
ing lack of a distinct construct form for compound adjectives, such as a^oa yojiok 'grey- 
green' 47 , when these function as constructs in phrases of the form Adj - N: 

(59) *Xalamtu at malka afioaa yzAukat znaytm. 

'I dreamed of a queen grey green-of eyes' 

('I dreamed of a grey- green eyed queen. ') 

And in case one might imagine that (56c) and its ilk could still arise in the guise of two 
coordinated construct numerals (for z-i aim '20 ' can, as we have seen, do service as a construct), 
the fact that zi aim does not, qua non-digital numeral, possess a distinct construct form 
would suffice to block this particular line of derivation. For Hebrew cannot apparently co- 
ordinate two construct N of the type taxvuXzu 'engravings -of' and tmunot 'pictures-of ' , the 
first of which is endowed with a distinct construct form (the suffix -ex.) but not the second, 
witness (60). 48 So it is no wonder that we cannot conjoin z-ifum '20' — non-distinct for 
construct form — with ihloihzt '3', whose -zt brands it as a construct: 

(60) *A nu mzunyan be taxfuXzu uvz tmunot ha a skola ha filzmtt. 

'I'm interested in engravings-of and in pictures-of the Flemish School' 


Note incidentally that our compound numerals are, for all that, different from compound adjec- 
tives and from coordinated N of the type blocked in (60): for, whereas the inability of the 
latter to develop their construct form is a (surface) constraint that spells the total throw- 
away of the derivation — witness (61) — the former do make the surface in the form of (56b) 
etc. The solution must await a fuller understanding of Hebrew compounding, though the ability 
of the compound dun vz xzihbon 'report and account (= report) ' to serve as a (morphologically 
non-distinct) construct, as in (62b), does hold out some hope: 

(61) a. *malka a^oaa yzauka znaytm 

'a queen grey green eyes' 

i 

b. *taxfutum vz tmunot ha ah kola ha falzmtt 

'engravings and pictures the Flemish School 49 ' 

(62) a. ha dun \>z xzihbon 

'the report and account' 

b. dun vz xzihbon ha mzvakza 

'report and account the comptroller' 

The outcome of this discussion of numeral Constructives is that compounds such as zhhum vz 
ihaloih 'twenty and three' fail to display the distinct construct form in their digital com- 
ponent (e.g. ■ihloAhzt) because of the very nature of Hebrew compounding and coordination; and 


47 That this is a compound is clear, again, from the article: ha znaytm ha a^ouot yzaukot 
'the eyes the grey green' vs. *ha znaytm ha a^ofiot ha yzAukot. See Lees (1960,178). 

48 By contrast, two nouns both displaying a construct suffix — say taxattzu 'engravings-of' 
and ztyuKzi 'paintings-of ' — coordinate smoothly. 

4 9 This is of course grammatical when taxfuXtm is not taken as referring to the ' Flemish School ' . 
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the overall compound too, like any compound or indeed like any non-digital numeral, has no 
distinct construct form of its own. 50 That we can nevertheless insert any numeral into a con- 
struct phrase [NumP - NP] is, as we have seen, a separate matter. 

3.4.6. SUMMARY OF NUMBER SWITCH 

The overall implication of our account of Number Switch so far, and of Ordinals and Construe - 
tives, is, however, that the [+DIGITAL] distinction is indeed fundamental to Modem Hebrew. 

In [-DIGITAL] contexts, three marked 51 morphological processes — involving the features 
[+PLURAL] , [+ADJECTIVE] and the construct environment respectively — are rendered either 
optional in some sense or inadmissible. In terms of universal marking conventions, this ac- 
count of Hebrew numerals is thus quite highly valued. Furthermore, the value [-DIGITAL] is 
itself unmarked, in the sense that the combination of a + and -DIGITAL numeral, as in eA rum 
\iz bhoJLahk 'twenty and three', is invariably treated as [-DIGITAL] in the creation of ordinal 
modifiers etc. This aspect too is highly valued in terms of general theory. 

We have so far portrayed NS solely in the context of "time units whose plural suffix is other- 
wise -fm." Now NS of this sort does occur with certain other nouns, as we shall now show 
briefly. 

To the best of our knowledge, the only other N sensitive to the feature [DIGITAL] are nz^zAh 
'soul', yztzd 'child', ta.im.Ld 'student' and mud 'page'. Thus, for example, one may read 
ihtvin i amud '70 page' but scarcely *ihtva mud '7 page' — ikiva mudim '7 pages' is the rule. 

Three points deserve to be made: (i) Whereas NS for time units is obligatory at least for 
numerals ending in a plural morph (cf. p. 21), it is fairly optional for these four nouns — a 
semantically grounded distinction. 52 (ii) The rule never applies to the marked counterparts of 
these N, e.g. one cannot say: 

(63) *Ba kita hayu ihtiktm yalda. 

'in the class were sixty girl' 

We shall not comment on this until we have presented the Super NS rule in the coming sections, 
for various reasonable explanations exist, (iii) The rule seems not to apply to N like ben 
'boy', baxuA 'youth', Atudznt 'student', even though they are syntactically and semantically 
[-FEMININE]. In terms of semantic components, itudznt is presumably more marked than tatmid 


50 Mantsur (1954,21) attributes the predominance of the absolute form in Biblical compound 
numerals to their being a whole unit, but does not explicate this notion. Rosen (ibid, 116) 
would dispute that the digital numerals behave any differently in the construct form when 
part of a compound numeral. 

5 1 [+PLURAL] is marked because it, and not [-PLURAL], is realised in surface structure. Many 
adjectives, such as ordinals, are suffixed forms of nouns. As for the construct state, it 
is admittedly not morphologically more complex than the absolute state, but there is clearly 
an ongoing conspiracy in Hebrew to abandon certain types of construct form (e.g. words of 
the pattern mzdoa, mzxon, in favour of the absolute form madoa, maxon) , so we must recognise 
the construct form as marked. 

52 In the behaviour of pam 'time', we have evidence that the notion of a "time unit" is 
present in Hebrew semantics: while all the other N to which NS applies obligatorily also 
trigger obligatorily the conversion of the numeral Alwayim '2' into the suffix -aytm (thus 
xodihaym 'two months' and not *& lined. xodaikLm ) , pam 'time' serves both rules optionally. 
Thus one can say xmtitum pamLrt 'fifty times' and ihtzi pamtm 'two times' alongside 
xanuAktm pam 'fifty time' and pamaytm 'time-two'. See p. 32. 
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above, which covers both 'pupil' and 'college student'; whether the same can be said of bun, 
baxuA in relation to yale.d above is a matter for speculation, as is the reason for the rule's 
applying to amud 'page' but not to mlta 'word'. 

Nor is it clear, more generally, why just time units, people and pages seem to merit this 
special syntactic treatment. But before broaching this, let us chart the effects of what we 
dub Super Number Switch, a rule with intriguing implications for the syntactic and semantic 
make-up of both nouns and quantifiers. 


4. SUPER NUMBER SWITCH 

Consider the following: 

(64) 8a gdud ikeJLL kayu iktoiklm -Lik. 

'in my unit were thirty person' 

On the face of it, we have a familiar story: -Lik 'person' is singular, its verb plural. But 

(65) demonstrates that, even with a digital numeral, 1 ih can appear rather than the plural 
anaikun: 

(65) a. Htzmannu ikmona -Lik. 

'We invited eight person' 

b. ?Hizmannu ikmona anailvcm. 

'We invited eight persons ' 

c. * H-izmannu ikmona yelud. 

'We invited eight child' 

A uniform preference for the singular form is felt both with non-digitals and with numerals 
ending in plural morphs (such as e-iaxm '20'); this contrasts with the sharp gradation for NS 
with time units etc: *ihmone. ikana 'eight year': ihmone. eiW [ikana, ihayilm] 'eighteen [year, 
years}': *ikmonlm ikanlm 'eighty years'. lik 'person' in fact is but one of a large class of 
nouns that entertain Number Switch in much broader circumstances, whence the epithet "super." 

4.1. QUANT, NUMERAL, and +QUANT Pro-Numerals 

The occurrence of -Lik 'person' with certain apparent quantifiers is just another matter of 
broader import to arise from our study of a minor feature -change rule. We base ourselves 
initially on (66,67): 

(66) a. Kama -Lik klzmant? 

'How many person did you invite ' 

b. Hlzkanl ike. kizmant {?kama,*mlt>paA} -Lik. 

'You mentioned that you invited [?a few,* a few] person' 

c. *Ha paam hlzmannu {haAbe,yoteA,mzot} -Lik. 

'This time we invited [a lot of ,more,hundreds-of] person' 

(67) a. xamzikel aZa^-un t^ailm 

'five thousands forms' 
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b. xamithim etefi t^aiim 
'fifty thousand forms' 

c. Kama {*a£alim,*elel, ablet] tficuim? 

'How many {^thousands ,* thousand, thousands -of} forms?' 

d. meat {*atalim,*etel,allet} tlaiim 

'hundreds-of {^thousands /thousand, thousands-of] forms' 

I ih 'person' in the singular, we learn from (66), is possible with kama? 'how many', marginally 
with the homonym meaning 'a few', but not at all with the other exemplified quantifiers /nouns. 

Now semantically one would set all these items apart from numerals. Syntactically too, despite 
the traditional unitary categorisation for English (in, for example, Lakoff (1971) and Jacken- 
doff (1972)), Hebrew numerals and quantifiers may be said to form distinct categories: quite 
apart from the (in itself insufficient) fact that certain of the former inflect for gender and 
that certain others among them can function ordinally, it is the whole set of numerals — and 
they alone — that are able to modify mea ' 100 ' and del '1000' qua numerals (cf. 3.4.2.). (67) 

above illustrates that, with the putative quantifier kama, be it in the sense of 'how many' or 
'a few', etc l acts like any noun and not like a numeral; the same goes for han.be 'a lot', meot 
'hundreds-of , and other non-numerals. 

In view of the acceptability of the singular u> h with kama 'how many' and perhaps 'a few', we 
propose that Super NS refer to a class of pro-numerals as well as to numerals. For observe 
that kama? can be seen as the interrogative pro-form of the category Numeral, since a question 
like (68) is appropriately answered with a numeral : 

(68) Kama amdu ba ton? 

'How many were standing in the queue?' 

And at the risk of disregarding the meaning 'a few' — rather than 'a certain number of' — 
that is the lot of kama and miipeui, the former too can at a pinch be viewed as a pro-numeral 
along the lines of miAhehu 'someone', e i ham 'somewhere' etc., i.e. kama 'a few', rather than 
the quantifier miApan homonymous with the noun meaning 'number', can be taken as meaning 
syntactically, literally, 'a number of'. 

More specifically, we recommend categorising kama? , and perhaps kama, as Quantifiers bearing the 
syntactic features [+NUMERAL] and [+PRO] , i.e. as an intermediate sub-category. Our support is 
from three areas — semantic, syntactic, and general linguistic. 

(i) Semantically, since numerals and quantifiers are so akin (possibly as much as the specific 
and non-specific sub -categories of N) , it is reasonable to view the pro-forms kama(?) as 
representing both categories at once, in much the same way as the answer to the question (69) 
below could be the specific anglt exad 'some Englishman' or the non-specific anglt 'an English- 
man' : 


(69) lm mt at mitkavenet le hitxaten? 

'To Whom do you intend to get married?' 

(ii) Syntactically, Hebrew treats the pro-forms just like numerals in the Multiplicative con- 
struction too (cf. p. 19). Thus (70) is normal, while the real quantifiers etc. in (71) in- 
validate it: 


(70) a. Hi mevugenet mimenu pi. ihtayim. 

'She's older than him fold two' 
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b. Taen Zexa pi kama hi mevugeAet mimenu. 

'Imagine fold how many she's older than him' 

('Imagine how much older than him she is. ') 

c. Ze p-i kama yoteA yakaA mi. ma 4 he xai havti . 

'It's fold a few more dear than what I thought' 

(71) a. ?Ze pi kaA.be. yoteA yakaA mi ma ike eipiti. 

'it's fold a lot more dear than what I expected' 

b. *MicAayim pi yoteA gdoia meitanu me aikeA iuAya. 

'Egypt is fold more bigger than us than Syria is ' 

c. *Ha pZada pi meat xazaka me ka baAzeZ. 

'Steel is fold hundreds stronger than iron' 

So on two counts at least, kama(?) 'how many, a few' sides with the numerals, or, more accu- 
rately, with both numerals and quantifiers — for the singularity of iik 'person' and the 
Multiplicative both constitute positive evidence of numeral-hood, not negative evidence against 
quantifier-hood. And since the eZefi '1000' construction (cf. (67)), the gender inflection, 
and the Ordinals mentioned above all constitute negative evidence against the numeral-hood of 
kama (?), it is surely best to characterise kama{?) as indeed a [+NUMERAL] quantifier rather 
than as a [+QUANTJ numeral. 

(iii) A third support for this subcategorisation comes from English and German, where, as 
noted on p. 19, quantifiers such as ieveAaZ,a fieu), and mehAeAe,wievieZ, einige — though not, 
perhaps, many or oieZe — act as numerals in the company of 100, 1000, etc. 

To complete our account of the context for Super NS in iik, observe that, in requiring numer- 
als or [+NUMERALSJ , we are of course excluding cases like (72) , where iik is without modifi- 
cation: 

(72) *lm iik muxanim ZaazoA, az bevakaika. 

'If person are willing to help, let them go ahead' 

4.2. Amount Terms and Some More Phonological Interference 

Repeatedly in this study, we have found semantic and even phonological factors in the syntactic 
component. Just recall the [DIGITAL] distinction or the plural suffix of the time unit. A 
fitting climax is provided by Super NS in its sensitivity to the phonological status of what 
is possibly a natural semantic class, the amount term. 53 

Other N to behave like iik in NS are xayaZ 'soldier', Aoik 'head (of cattle)'; and most amount 
terms: axuz 'percent'; gsuiik, faunt, maAk, doZaA etc. (money units); meteA and its compounds, 
ZJjteA and its compounds , kilo , gAarn and their compounds, oat 'watt' and its compounds , ton, 
keikeA 'knot', and kcuiat 'carat . Of Numerals, miZyon and miZyaAd behave like this too (un- 
like eZe& '1000', which conforms to the first Number Switch). 5 


53 For a logico- semantic account of amount terms, see Parsons (1970). 

54 Ezrahi (1952) imagines that the singular forms xamiika iik 'five person', ikeik iika 'six 
woman', iknei miZyon 'two million' etc. are the hallmark of particularly meticulous speakers. 
The most recent treatment seems to be that of Oman (1973,61) : "Speakers are accustomed to 
use the singular form of many nouns denoting artificial units with any numeral. [.,.] The 
same goes for a word like iik 'person' and other frequent nouns." (our translation) 
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This is not intended as an exhaustive list. But we do wish thereby to exclude certain other, 
comparable nouns that are not involved in either Number Switch: -iska 'woman', xayelet 'girl- 
soldier', zug 'couple', mlihpaxa 'family' xedea 'room'; maala 'degree (heat)'; pauta, agosia, 
lOia (money units); koax aua 'horse power . Thus (73) is ill-formed: 

(73) *Shllamtl {Aheva,eAtUm] Una. 

'I paid {seven, twenty) lira' 

These exclusions are due to an intersection of causes, as we now argue. 

Firstly, among the money units, all units with a plural in -ot and they alone resist NS; 
maala too differs from singularised units in this respect. As for koax aua (literally 'power- 
of horse'), the construct nature of the pluralised piece koax thwarts NS anyway (cf. p. 6 ). 

Note that, although maala, pfmta and ago/ia are native words, the rule cannot be expressed in 
terms of native vs. foreign: while it is true that most amount terms are foreign phonological ly, 
the same is true of Lena itself 55 — and it, as was seen, does not suffer NS. Furthermore, the 
unit axuz 'percent', itself a native word, does suffer it. 

To state the rule thus in terms of "the plural suffix that the word would have had," we opt 
to refer to Rule Features of particular N geared to the phonology, just as we did for time 
units on p. 7 ; for even were there not a pressing reason in the shape of the unit ton — to be 
discussed — it would nevertheless be in the interests of elegance to express the similarities 
of both NS rules in one schema rather than to have Super NS axe -Im suffixes of amount terms 
within the framework of the phonological component. 

We are unsure how to explain the behaviour of ton. Many singularise it duly, despite its 
ending in -ot in the plural. Two factors seem relevant: (a) the singular form is ton, i.e. 
it does not bear the typical feminine ending -a., unlike maala, ptiuta, agoAa. But recall that 
the time unit Ahaoua 'week', which, like ton, has the plural ending -ot but not the feminine 
ending -a, certainly does not singularise. (b) Unlike Ahavua 'week', ton is phonologically 
foreign — as with tifia, which does not singularise, the plural suffix it takes does not 
support stress, thus tdnot. So perhaps the combination of factors is responsible. The one 
thing that is clear is that speakers differ sharply on whether to singularise ton at all. 

The other factor affecting all these items is semantic. As noted on p. 27 , the first NS never 
involves the feminine counterpart of the N it affects. At the time, we might have put this down 
to the fact that such N have plurals in -ot anyway; but now we see that among the N to which 
Super NS does not apply is iAha 'woman'. Its plural being in -tm (na&klm) , we can reasonably 
appeal to the semantic fact that it is feminine and hence marked in relation to lAh 'person'. 

The same is true for xayelet 'girl-soldier', concurrently with the first, syntactic factor. 

As for the general exclusion of all other N, of which those listed above are representative, 
it is doubtless true 56 that they are not as typically numbered in a group as tin, xayal, KoAh 
and amount terms. But we have one reservation: NS seems to apply irrespective of whether 
the group is actual or conceptual 57 ; thus (74) succeeds although the 'persons' referred to 
never formed an actual group: 

(74) Rak xamliha oa an. lAh z axu paamaylm be. paaA nobel. 

'Only fifteen person have won twice the Nobel Prize' 


55 For a discussion of stress in borrowings, see Bolozky (1972, 132f.) . In JLLna the stress is 
uncharacteristically not on the suffix. 

56 See Rosen (ibid. ,123). 

57 Compare the distinction between real-world coreference and conceptual coreference in Postal 
(1967b): M y home uAed to be In Baltimore, but now It'A In Loa KngeleA. 
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It may turn out that the concept of a "group" in Modem Hebrew syntax is generally of this 
sort. For the suffix -ayim 'two', restricted to time units and numerals (e.g. yomayim 'two 
days') 50 , which might have been expected to refer to two consecutive units specifically, does 
in fact refer to any conceptual pair of days: 

(75) M ekabllm yomayim xo ^eih, yom exad be yu.nl oe yam exad be 

'One gets day- two holiday, day one in June and day one in March' 

In fact, the first NS, applying as it does only after 10, would seem to support a "group- 
theory" interpretation of Number Switch much more easily than Super NS, for one might have 
expected plural entities to look like a non-discrete group just when quantified by a vague 
term such as han.be 'a lot' or mi&pan. 'a number of' and not when modified by, of all things, a 
precise number.' And, as we have seen, it is precisely when modified by a quantifier that 
both NS are impossible. 

Having described the N that invite Super NS, we turn to the broader context. As with the first 
NS, modifiers of the noun are unaffected by the rule, hence (76a) but not (b) : 

(76) a. eAnlm ith mezuyanim 

'twenty person armed' 

b. *eAnlm u>k memyan 
'twenty person armed' 

Furthermore this rule too is well-nigh limited to the context =[N] . Thus the presence of an 
NP in constructive relation with the N concerned, and that of ‘a definite article ahead of the 
latter, blocks singularisation, witness (77,78): 

(77) a. *aJtbcum h>h bitaxon 

'forty person-of security (= security men)' 

b. anbaim am key bitaxon 
'forty persons -of security' 

(78) a. *xamez>het ha dolcui b. xamez>het ha dolanlm 

'five the dollar' 'five the dollars' 

c. Ma taate im ikloihet ha {*axuz,axuzim} ihe klbalta? 

'What will you do with three the {^percent, percents] that you got?' 

In this particular case, actually, there is an alternative to the mere non-operation of NS: 
many speakers are prepared to use the absolute form of the numeral — xamtiha ha meteA 'five 
the metre ' . One can scarcely say that it is the looser relation between numeral and noun that 
permits singularisation here, for the definite article ha is still present. Whatever the 
reason, though, it may be Colloquial Arabic that holds the key. For there too the choice of 
the absolute form of numerals makes the difference between the failure and success of Singular- 
isation — but in very different circumstances: Tomiche (1964) has pointed out that Super NS 
is possible for money, weight, and measure units, and for certain foreign words, but only if, 
instead of the construct numeral required for Numeral + N constructions, the absolute numeral 
is used. Hence: 


58 See Glinert (1967a), and Grosu (1969) 
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(79) a. xamt 6 kttoyat b. xamse fccfo 

'five kilos' 'five kilo' 

Now, as is evident from our account in fn. 9, Arabic NS is not obstructed by the internal make- 
up of the NP, so there is no reason to ascribe the need for the absolute numeral in (79b) to 
constraints on the Structural Index of the NS rule. When an insight is achieved into Arabic, 
it may well be of help for (78) above too. 

4.3. Two Residual Teasers 

In conclusion we mention two anomalies, involving the noun dunam 'hectare', and expressions of 
the type meteA me.hu.ba. 'metre square' and meteA meukav 'metre cubic'. 

We have claimed that N like tsh 'person' singularise only after numerals and [+QUANT] Pro- 
numerals. Thus (80) is ungrammatical: 

(80) a. *Ai> hatem texa be doZaA. b. *Ma aase dm ha do&ati ha ete? 

'I'll pay you in dollar' 'What'll I do with the dollar the these?' 

But dunam 'hectare' behaves perplexingly: (81a) is well-formed, but not (81b, c): 

(81) a. Be dunam ata ttctaAex Ztmdod. 

'In dunam you'll have to measure' 

b. *En lanu hot kax haAbe dunam shet. tapuxtm kemo laxem. 

'We haven't as many dunam of apples as you' 

c. *Hexan shayaxtm ha dunam ha ele? 

'Where do the dunam the these belong' 

It may turn out that dunam is a cover for two nouns, a count and a mass noun. All we can say 
for the present is that it occupies a place midway between dolati and avokado, which, as we 
observed on p. 3, has zero realisation for [+PLURAL] altogether. 

Turning to meteA metuiba 'square metre', we are faced with the following: 

(82) a. *es turn meteA meAuboum b. estum mettum meAubatm 

'twenty metre square' 'twenty metres square' 

c. Sits hatui tiak estum meteA meAuba. 

'There were left only twenty metre square' 

(83) a. HeeAtxu et ha kvish be estum kttometeA nosafim. 

'They've extended the road by twenty kilometre additional' 

b. *Heetu.xu oto be estum ktlometeA nosaf. 

'They've extended it by twenty kilometre additional' 

In the (a) examples, but not in the (b) , we find the situation familiar to us from earlier sec- 
tions — singularised N, plural adjective. And the fact is that, with meAuba and meukav, the 
adjective has to concur with its head, hence (82). 

We have but an inkling as to how this should be represented syntactically. Note first that 
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meAuba, meukav in this context are semantically distinct from, e.g., meAuba in the literal 
sense of square [xedeA meAuba 'a square room'). Now there seem to be syntactic reflexes of 
this that tie up simultaneously with the problematic (82). Consider: 

(84) a. VeAh Aak mexonXC ijeAuka axaX. 

'There's only car green one ('one green car')' 

b. VeAh Aak mexonXt axaX yeAuka. 

'There's only car one green' 

c. Kanuti Aak meXeA meAuba exad. 

'I bought only metre square one ('one square metre')' 

d. *KayuXi Aak meXeA exad meAuba. 

' I bought only metre one square ' 

(85) a. EJo } 5'ic kanUif 

b. EjJo [ha meXeA bad , ha kilo tapuxlm}? 

'Where's [the metre cloth, the kilo apples}?' 

c. A vakeAh meXe A meAuba xaAAlna. 

'I would like metre square tiling ('a square metre of tiling')' 

d. *A vake.-ih mzt&i xaAAxna meAuba. 

'I would like metre tiling square' 

These examples all revolve around the positioning of the adjective meAuba 'square'. (84a,b) 
show that (for different emphasis, we think) adjectives can stand within or beyond a post- 
nominal numeral; but (c,d) demonstrate that meAuba in the relevant sense cannot be separated 
from meXeA. (85a, b) show that, in expressions of the type meXeA bad, the two N can have a 
constructive as well as (for many speakers) an appositional relationship — as was observed 
on p. 7, constructives involve attaching the article to the final element; 59 but (c,d) show 
the lack of the constructive option when meAuba is present — the whole meXeA meAuba cannot 
serve as construct in that it is not a simple N (witness *meteA meAuba ha xaAAivia 'metre 
square the tiling'), and nor can meAuba take the course that is ordinarily open to attributive 
adjectives when their head noun entertains a Constructive, viz. act as modifier of the whole 
constructive phrase, hence (85d) . MeAuba is clearly wedded to its head in some sense. 

But lest one view meXeA meAuba as a lexical compound of the sort noted on p. 15 f. ( ben adam 
'person', aficA yaAok ' grey- green') , observe that these compounds do not, in the singular, allow 
the insertion of the article ha — it must accrue to the beginning of the compound: 

(86) a. ha dgalXm ha kxulxm tevaudm 

'the flags the blue white' 


Pace Oman (1973,59), who regards meXeA bad 'metre cloth' as exclusively appositional. 
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b. *ha dgatim ha kxuJLun ha levanxm 
'the flags the blue the white' 

And by contrast, when we definitise mete. A meAuba, ha must accrue to both components: 

(87) a. *ha meteA meAuba iheZ mifiee^eX 

'the metre square of paving' 

b. ha meteA ha meAuba ihet mfAce^et 
'the metre the square of paving' 

We can only conclude that meAuba is another of those "halfway houses," between a compounded 
node and a lexical node in its own right, hence the application of Super NS to the whole of 
meteA meAuba in (82) . 

MeAuba and meufeav may prove to be structurally akin in their integration within nominal 
structure to another type of adjective already mentioned in connection with ordinals — the 
denominal associated with a "nominalised" NP. 60 Thus (88a) finds no expression as (88b): 

(88) a. Haya A ak vuAaycm AuaL exact LLxboi>h et ha maaxaz. 

'There was only attempt Syrian one to take the stronghold' 

b. *Haya A ak wiiayon exad &uaL tixboih oto. 

'There was only attempt one Syrian to take it ' 

Similarly, with respect to (85), if one means (89a) one cannot say (89b): 

(89) a. ha ha&hmada ha iuAit iheJL ha mucavim 

'the destruction the Syrian of the positions' 

b. *haihmadatan\ ha iuAit 

'the destruction-of-them the Syrian' 

But in the absence of a firm deep and surface analysis of such adjectives, we shall not com- 
plicate our formulation of Number Switch below for their sake. 


6 0 Such "pseudo-adjectives" receive attention in Chomsky (1972). 
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Conditions: For (i) a. ,b. the rule is obligatory when 3 is not null and otherwise optional; 
for c. the rule is optional. 

For (ii) the rule is optional. 

Remarks: RFx is the morphological rule feature geared to the creation of a suffix in -Im. 

Nouns not specified as in a. of term 4 will bear a lexical feature geared to 
this rule. 

This schema may be paraphrased thus — when the feature PLURAL adheres to a time unit subclass 
of noun or to numerals or to certain other nouns, and is immediately preceded by a non-digital 
numeral phrase ending in the same value for the feature PLURAL; or when PLURAL adheres to amount 
nouns or numerals or certain other nouns, and is immediately preceded by a Numeral item; then 
the value of the feature is reversed, provided the item to which it adheres is the sole content 
of the two-barred node dominating it. 
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